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entiated perceptual stuff. Connected with this we may note a tendency 
to identify feeling with organic sensations, presumably because both are 
as yet unanalyzable. Still a third tendency which I seem to find in Mr. 
Hayes's paper, and also in Titchener, is a disposition to deny an affective 
character to any phase of an experience which can be described in ' mus- 
cular terms.' I do not see, for example, why I can not be excitably 
affected and at the same time have muscular sensations of twitching, etc., 
which in their character as localized factors of experience remain sensa- 
tions. If he means, however, that in the act of localizing this muscular 
activity our excitableness becomes mere awareness of these sensational 
constituents of consciousness, I can only say that I do not find it so in my 
own experience. To me it would seem more intelligible to conceive sen- 
sation as that element of experience which is localizable, whether external 
or internal; and feeling that aspect of experience concerning which the 
thought of localization has no meaning. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
Dartmouth College. 

Professor James's Theory of Knowledge. A. K. Rogers, Philosophical 
Review, November, 1906. Pp. 577-596. 

The purpose of this article may perhaps be indicated with a fair degree 
of accuracy by the query, Is Professor James a pragmatist? Its specific 
contention is that in so far as pragmatism can claim to be a new philos- 
ophy, James has shown himself to be in fundamental disagreement with 
it, but that he nevertheless gives support to precisely those doctrines upon 
which this claim is based. 

It would seem that there must be a disagreement somewhere among 
the supporters of ' pragmatism ' as to the meaning of the term. James 
himself has defined it as the doctrine that if a truth is worth discussing 
it must have practical consequences of some sort. With this view the 
author finds himself in essential agreement. The newer humanism, how- 
ever, maintains the more ambiguous proposition that truth consists in 
consequences. As the author contends, the acceptableness of this thesis 
depends upon the interpretation given to it. So long as there is no inten- 
tion to predetermine the nature of reality, the proposition may be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. That the intention back of it is entirely innocent 
is, however, a matter of serious doubt. Pragmatism claims to be a new 
departure. But if it is to be ' taken as really a new philosophy the essen- 
tial point of its divergence from the older view would seem to be this: 
that reality is actually and in every sense created in the growing process 
of human knowledge ' (p. 579) . 

This interpretation of the pragmatic principle James refuses to accept. 
He seems to hold that ' if our own particular thought were annihilated, 
the reality would still be there, though possibly in a shape that would lack 
something that our thought supplies' (p. 580). Nevertheless, he defends 
two doctrines which necessitate pragmatism in the objectionable sense. 
These are (1) that of ' implied existence,' and (2) that all transcendence 
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is reducible to feelings of relation. These necessitate this form of prag- 
matism, for they make it not only possible but necessary ' to explain the 
determinations of psychological experience without going beyond that 
experience itself (p. 581). 

The doctrine of implied existence holds, for example, that " the num- 
ber seven is implicit in the experience of the dipper constellation. It is 
not actual until some human mind counts the stars, but even before the 
counting the conditions of the result were present. The stars were actu- 
ally seven, in that they must appear so whenever the question came to be 
asked" (p. 582). 

As the author shows, however, this point of view does not do justice 
to all the facts. We may explain in this fashion how the experience and 
the result of the counting are determined by individual experience itself, 
but we do not discover why the appearance of the stars is such as it is. 
Or, more generally, this mode of dealing with the question is inadequate 
to all the facts of novelty and contingency. If the doctrine is to be 
maintained, it becomes necessary to fall back upon the conception of ex- 
perience as an absolute system, in which case everything that occurs must, 
of course, be implied in it in some way. This, however, would be a tacit 
acknowledgment that the new fact is not necessarily ' seen to be implicit 
from the human point of view ' and, if so, we ' give up all that concretely 
we mean by an appeal to experience ' (p. 583) . 

So far the presentation is on the whole clear and forcible. The second 
contention of James, viz., that ' knowledge can be reduced to resemblance 
which leads to beneficial reaction towards an object ' (p. 588) appears to 
the reviewer to be handled less effectively. Up to a certain point the 
author professes to be in agreement with James's doctrine of the relation 
between consciousness and its object. As he points out, there is in ordi- 
nary sense-experience no consciousness of a duality between perception 
and object. Nor is such duality discoverable in our thoughts about ob- 
jects not present to sense. It also is 'pure' or living experience, being 
reducible to some sort of image plus the feelings of transition. A dif- 
ferent situation presents itself, however, when I begin to reflect, not upon 
the unperceived object, but upon my previous thoughts about the object, 
i. e.j when my ' knowledge-about ' becomes conscious of itself as such. 
When reflection is instituted upon an experience of knowing, there comes 
to light an image plus the sense that under certain conditions this image 
would pass continuously into a more vivid experience. But the cul- 
minating stage of the transition is recognized as still in the future. The 
present knowing and the end towards which it 'points' are held apart 
within the reflective experience. The knowing experience is recognized 
as representative, and this fact, according to the author, gives standing- 
room to the representative theory of knowledge, to which he avows 
allegiance. 

Just how this conclusion follows it is not easy to determine. Accord- 
ing to the author's own showing, representation is a function that obtains 
only between different experiences, and the transition from this to a like 
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relation between experience in its entirety and a reality beyond can be 
accomplished only by a tour de force. Indeed, it would seem that the 
substance of the criticism urged against James may in a sense be directed 
against the author himself. He likewise accepts the starting-point of 
pragmatic doctrine, but refuses to abide by its complete logical im- 
plications. 

B. H. Bode. 
University or Wisconsin. 
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